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ABSTRACT 

A study of the optimal combination of language 
students for participation in an oral gioup exercise used a 
story-creating activity in which each student was required to 
memorize a single sentence and, by discussing the sentences with each 
ether, arrive at a sensible order for them. Three types of verbal 
interaction were recorded: repetition of the memorized sentence by 
its "owner," ordering of sentences, and seeking and giving 
clarification. Four groups of eight students each were studied: one 
high-proficiency, one low-proficiency, and two groups with four 
high-proficiency and four low-proficiency students. It was found that 
repetition was evenly spread within and among groups, that 
sentence-ordering was more common in the homogeneous groups, and that 
clarification depended en proficiency in the target language and 
relationships within the group. Further research into the kinds of 
group composition and activities that contribute most to learning is 
recommended, focusing on three arrangements: superior-inferior, in 
which one learner has all the information; combining, in which each 
learner has different information; and cooperating, in which each 
learner has the same information and in which the participants work 
together. A final observation is that the teacher has an important 
role to play in facilitating learning and providing the most 
favorable opportunities for participation in lanouage activities. 
(MSE) 
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A clanger of the communicative approach, as it is applied to the 
learning of spoken language, is that it underplays the contribution 
that the teather can make to learning. 

This paper looks at the ways various pair and group arrange- 
ments provide an opportunity for learning a language. By locking at 
research on the strip story in particular, we can examine the teacher's 
role in providing opportunity for participation in language activities. 



Coaditioas for Laagaage Acquisition 

Several writers have described the conditions that they consider 
to be essential for the acquisition of another 'anguage (Krashen 1981: 
Tardl 1982). Briefly, acquisition occurs as a result of understand^ 
messages which the learners are interested in, and which include 
some language which is just beyond their present level of proficiency. 
The essential features are that the learners 

(1) understand 

(2) are interested in understanding 

(3) meet some new material which is understandable through 
context 

(4) are not worried or threatened by the activity 

As I will show, it is not difficult for teachers to arrange various 
types of activities where these conditions occur. However, from a 
practical point of view, there is one more essential condition if learn- 
ing is to occur. That is, there must be sufficient opportunity for par- 
ticipation in language activities. I will use research on the strip story 
to illustrate this point. 

The Strip Story 

The strip story is an example of the combining arrangement 
(Nation 1977) applied to group work. In the combining arrangement 
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infoiiudoQ a mm ssnaaj- mamma mvmmaam hMft hava 
unlaue contribution to iaeke, la the simsssorv pamaemhjmaosn 
text it cut up w tknt mob sentence or put of n smmmtt* on a 
separate piece of ptptr. Tht strips of paper an entxed isatdMr anf 
are distributed to a group of hmmere enthmsmdssanmram^aae 
•trip. The learners memorial their nmttnost aad than aanra 
strips to the teacher. Thai awmorhadoa a csamnnl a> amfrmhnm. 
Mty aaosay t spoken one. If learners ham mcsSfh^af aaahn jth 
uMieily imp* inMe to stop them showing their etrips*»mm>bnmr 
end thus ofemn a tm g the need to centribate ama>. a>iama>am% 
sentences to each other aad rtjecwasing them* tht lavaan h$4»a*t 
the sentences in a sensible order. After coiieotiaj thaetrinof gaav 
the $eacher takes no further port in the activity, except to lelen fa Mm 
completed rtory. 

Let ua now appiy the coadhloai for aanasttaa mam strip 
itory. In order to do the strip atory h h cmettieJ that aame of the 
learners understand the sentences thatammbepmuccdsr. Asany- 
one who hm seen the strip atory teehmojm meetkwkmm, match 
usually a pan deal nf Inn i est in unametsadsns ami lhas isaiamj ■ 
solution. This interest arises from the amloajt m the scdvtty. The 
material itself need not be partkukriy Imasslmg The ansosmt of 
new material that is met can come from two sources, from the 
scntmces in the strip story or from the hmjuaps used to carry out the 
activity. To ensure this kind of input it would seem rtsasrabls to have 
groups of mixed ability. The fourth condition for s naisttinn a tow 
anxiety. Because the strip atory la a combining activity wfch each 
learner being dependent on the others, them shoaMbw Ism mmBhood 
of the threat which could be present in a superior-inferior arrange- 
ment (Nation 1976). We have yet to look at the Opportuahy for 
participation in the strip story. In order to study this, tatsmmmom 
spoken during an exercise were classified into three types and were 
counted for each learner. The first type was repetition of the 
memorized sentence by the 'owner' of Jmt sentence. The second type 
was ordering of the sentences like I'm tht third, You have tht flat, If 
we can make an order, we have to express our sentence -and after 
discussion we put the order, I think we both dose together. The third 
type involved seeking and giving clarification. This included 
sentences like What's your sentence!, v-o-jnr-f-*?, Youmtan travel, 
Yes travel, by ship, O.JCl, Your sentence sum with what word!, and 
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repetition of someone else's memorized sentence. 

Eight persons were involved in each exercise on the same story. 
Four different groups were studied, one high proficiency group, one 
low proficiency group, and two groups each with four high profi. 
ciency learners and four low proficiency learners. 

Repetition 

In all groups the repetition of the memorized sentence was 
evenly spread. All the learners in a group repeated their sentences 
about the same number of times. The average number of repetitions 
depended on the particular ordering strategy used. Some groups 
checked several times to see if their order was correct by saying their 
sentences one after the other. In the high proficiency group each 
sentence was said three or four times. In the low proficiency group 
each sentence was repeated about ten times. The two mixed groups 
averaged five and ten repetitions. 

In the mixed groups, because overall speaking was generally 
dominated by the high proficiency learners, the repetitions made up 
40 per cent and 60 per cent of the low proficiency learners' speaking 
and only 20 per cent and 25 per cent of the high proficiency learners 9 
speaking. In the homogeneous groups, repetitions made up about 30 
per cenl of the speaking. 

The value of the repetition part of the strip story is that ft 
makes each person participate and this participation is equally 
spread, no , natter what kind of group is involved. To increase the 
value of this part of the activity it is worth encouraging the strategy 
of repeating around the group to check the order. 

Ordering 

In homogeneous groups the spread of ordering sentences was 
more even than in mixed groups. In mixed groups two out cf the 
eight speakers did around 50 per cent of the speaking and four 
speakers did around 75 per cent of the speaking (see Table 1). 

Producing ordering sentences involves taking a directive role in 
the activity. Learners who feel inferior especially in their English 
proficiency are not so likely to take part in the ordering parts of the 
strip story. All learner however produced at least one ordering 
sentence, whereas several learners in mixed groups produced no 
clarification sentences. The difference between these two types of 
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could be that ordering 
from the speak* to those betas o 
however direct attention tower* thai 

a potentially more cmbarraestag aknatioa. _ 

The orderint sentences are aa essential part of t he Urtp a* >7. 
and of the three types of sentences they ware the amet fte^paanape 
in all groups, accounting for 40 per cant - iO par cent f tar a<- 
tqmncq.lt to sentences of this type that preeant the araaeaat opper- 
tunity for language learning daring theeaerdee. ThiaheecaoaiewA 
Mntences are frequently need, they can be need without directing 
much attention to the speaker (indeed, several of them leeaQed to be 
wed 13 comments rather than as commands), and they are an r 



tial part of the exercise. 

If teacher* wanted to prepare elementary kwncrs for tar atrip 
story exercise the following patterns could be the most ueefiiL 

I am first 
— second 
You are 



Chrificmticn 

More than any other type of speaking durtag theitripitoryex- 
crciK, the amount of clarificadon sentenom depends 
in English and relationships within the group. The gr oup consi sting 
•olery of advanced learners used very few clarification sentences. The 
low proficiency group used many more, and the mixed groups were 
in between. In most group;, the clarification was donttaated by a few 
of the members of the group. In mixed pcnips it was usually the ad- 
vanced letrnen who dominated. 

There are several possible reasons for the uneven spread of 
clarification sentences in mixed groups. 

(1) Low proficiency learners might not know how to seek or 
give clarification. This is unlikely for two reasons. First, there are 
*er ample ways of seeking and giving clarification, such as saying 
Whaft, Again please, repeating what was just said with question in- 
tonation snd giving a simple paraphrase of a word. Secondly in the 
group consisting solely of low proficiency learners, 17 per cent of the 
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sentences used were clarification and they were fairly evenly tpnod 
among all learners in the group. 

(2) Another possible reason for an uneven spread of clarifica- 
tion sentences is that low proficiency learners want to participate 
minimally in the strip story exercise. There is little evidence to tup- 
port this as a general rule. Minimd participation would involve only 
repeating the memorized sentence.. However, with one exception in 
each mixed group, each low proficiency learner used as many order- 
ing and clarification sentences as repetitions. Moreover, in the group 
of only low proficiency learners, repetitions made up only 30 per cent 
of the utterances. 

(3) Another possible reason is that in mixed groups, low profi- 
ciency learners might feel a need for clarification but are too shy to 
ask for it. The evidence supports this reason. In mixed groups low 
proficiency learners who made up half of the group produced leu 
than 25 per cent of the clarification sentences. Some learners did not 
produce any. In the group made wholly of low proficiency learners, 
every learner produced several clarification sentences. 

The Spread of Participation 

Table 1 shows if the various types of speaking were dominated 
by a small number of people or not. If the speaking is evenly spread, 
among the eight members of the group then two people should do 
around 25 per cent of the speaking and four people should do 
around 50 per cent of the speaking. 



Table 1 

The Domination of the Types of Speaking by Two and Fonr Pfcopfc 

in the Groups of Eight People 





Mixed 1 


Mixed 2 


High 


Low 




2 


4 


2 


4 


2 


4 


2 


4 


Repetition 


33* 


58* 


28* 


54* 


30* 


57* 


30* 


57* 


Ordering 


50% 


75* 


44* 




40* 


62* 


43* 


69* 


G an fi cation 


64* 


88*?o 


50* 


76* 


71* 


100* 


37* 


65% 
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In (nixed group 1 fore«auu^twopsee*sspt>e*3leerosmof 
the repetition tentencce. These two pha anooW two neoheSI par 
cent of the repetition sentences. Because S3 per oat ant n percent 
are not too far from 23 per cent and 30 per cent, tine lamfeasm the A 
speaking of the repetition suaemes « ti e fahlj aim dj a » rs ad aatea f 
the members of the group. The figures shew 1Mb for the lepstJttov 
sentences for ad the groups. It tasssooue to a lesser degree for mm 
of the typo of speaking for the Hgh and,Low groups. 

The tow proficiency page need more clarification asassaees 
then the high proficiency group. The tarn adept learnsnare«apafc> 
ing the greater the need for clarification. 

fhr Optkmd Qro*pfor the Strip Story Emdee 

It should be dear from the preceding d ho ae d oa j dwt the op- 
timal group for the (trip itory exerdsr is a reasonably boaaogenieua 
group of low proficiency learners. There are several leasee* for tide. 
First, the overall spread of participation is atom gvea to a homo- 
geneous group. Second, the types of speaking hwotod are moat 
evenly spread among the learners in warn a group. Third, tasw taken 
reason for learners to fed anxious about speaking when that an 
among learners of similar proficiency. Fourth, tow pufltesa ay 
learners need to speak much more than high proficiency learners in 
order to complete the exercise. So, although mmad proficiency 
groups might seem intuitively ckshabie because of the pocdUihy of 
new input to low proficiency l earner * , study of theexordse In action 
gives a different result. 

The Superior-Inferior Arrangement 

Let us now look briefly at two other types of karni* arrange- 
ment to see how they might provide the coodhtons for language 
acquisition. In the superior-inferior arrangement (Nation I97f \ one 
person hat all the information that the others need. This is a typical 
arrangement for teacher-led classes. The arrangement is also possible 
with pairs of learners. The 4/3/2 technique (Maurice 1983) is a good 
example of this. In this technique, each learner in a pair prepares a 
talk on a particular topic. Then the learners spend four minutes each 
presenting their talks for each other. After that, they change part- 
ners. They present the same talk to their new pvtner, but this time in 
only three minutes. Then partners are changed again and the same 
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tatoare presented in two minutes. This technique clearly nrovkki 
Plenty of opportunity for participation. The repetition of thTSklo 
new partners with the pressure to increase fluency because of Z 
t, T^" re ' {he intCTest ° f «he speaker The uttered 
the Jstener w,U depend on the topic and partly on the knowlSt* 
the listener wnM soon become the speaker on the same topic^ 
,n " superior-inferior arrangement interest can also come from 

£ 25*/?" ^ tHC f0 " 0wil « tecluuque theopZS 
participaion is maximised. Learnm work in pairs. Letu7«u2 

^^'"! ne A 7 ^AamiL e ^B.Letu,aUob nat fae 
uiat Learner A has higher language proficiency than UarorR 

iZSi ^T" °, f ^"^LearneM^i 
A anything .bout h.mself but he is not allowed to write. < canaskB 

SXJE in to writc thc description. In thTex 

era* the low profiaency learner, B, is superior to A because B has 

tt^n[°T tl ° n J ,eC T ry t0 con, P |ctc th€ A however, has 
the job of putung this information i„, 0 .„ acceptable written forT 
This echiuque meets all the conditions fur language acotnsi. 
^ n ?i n8 P * 0Viding CXCcllent opportunities fTpXnxSoT 

Snt ^ ure of this Mrtidpation cou,d *• »«™%^ 

7V Co-operating Ammgenent 

r J? ^ superior-inferior arrangement one learner has aO the u> 

inZSn , ^ bini " g arr,ngcment « ch ««n.er has different 
mformauon. In the cooperating arrangement, each learner huZ 
same mformation and they work together, on the two (or 
heads-are-better-than-one principle, to complete a task T^cd 
techniques using this arrangement include group composition^ 
d,scussion of a reading text, and the use of bua groups 

tionc «ST r * tm ? aCtiYities careful s,u<, y to *" *h« condJ- 
nons and types of organization provide the best opportunities** 

35 C f refU i observat,on °f ^8 activities can provide 
useful effects of co-operating is the reduction of anxiety. If resoon- 
MteZ^J* ^ IWS ° f 3 burden - A weaknSs'nsSS: 
group. 3Ct,V,ty " d ° minatCd by the ,ea,ner in the Pai^or 
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The Communkfht Approach end the Tbecmtr 

Some advocates of tte c ona B aaa ta nv t approach (AJHvright 
1979) have played down the rote of the teacher fa aneuage leaning. 
I have tried to show here thai even in actMdei whan At tatghar*e 
participation is minimal, the teacher atffl haa an hnportaal rob to 
ptayinprovkh^themontavourab^ 
in language activities. 

The comnaaaVariva approach haa modi t» feaoaaassad IL It 
haa directed attention to how language it need and to hnaange 
features beyond the aentenoe.lt haa provided an hanattenrisidev- 
doprnent of an exciting range of teaching tachaiajaaa for both oral 
and written skills. It also Wags with K seven! dangers. One that I 
have given attention to here is the do w inday fa g of the rok of the 
teacher, the teacher has one Job, and that is to inake learning easier. 
Any avoidance of this rote so thai tha teacher Uccsnss Ban a\j a pro- 
vider of conununfcative activities seen* to ase lobe lojlywaprofee- 
nooal. Other dangers "ndude the equation of ci ai an — Imtlwi with 
spoken activity, and thus a lack of emphasis on reading, and the re- 
jection of many trted and tested techniques and proceAwei becanee 
they do not suit the new orthodoxy. If teachers dfcectthew««entloo 
to improving learning rather than following a particular approach 
most of these dangers will be avoided. 

Table 2 



Namber ef Sentence Types as s Mtasd QranpEaaedee 
Mined 2 



Letrncn 


Repetition 


CMerinf 


Oiriflctfktt 


Total 




1 


12 


1 


1 


14 


L 














2 


11 


10 


0 


21 


O 














3 


11 


7 


1 


19 


w 














4 


9 


6 


5 


20 


H 


5 


9 


21 


5 


35 


1 


6 


10 


.9 


4 


33 


O 


7 


9 


31 


6 


46 


H 


8 


11 


33 


7 


51 


Total 


82 


128 


29 


239 
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Table 2 (continued) 

Reasons for preferring a low proficiency homogeneous group: 

1 Even sptead of total participation for each learner 

2 Even spread of types of speaking. 

3 Less anxiety. 

4 Need to speak more. 

r - » low proficiency lenmer^tdicstre used to show the sentences in the story) 

H ?es,»nd yours, pkmse. 

T» He tnjoytd the ft*, voyaga nhkh ga* 

H He enjoyed what? excuse me 

•o expand no business 

5 So her Bentence and mine and yours. 

H He doesn't besieve?(- asking S to say his sentence) 
S Hedoem't believe in separating business 
H in separating busmen 
S from pleasure. 

So her sentence goes along with mine and yours as well 
H And yours is? 

•V Actually my senten ce is the first or the last sentence. 

Ac knowledge of English was necessary for a man in his position. 

nus is like ... a conclusion. 
H A conclusion, yen. A conclusion. 
S So we'll take this sentence. 
H b my sentence before yours? 

He practise? tennis and practised speaking English 

S ^T^^V^f^ °" *** first «he second ... first and then go down 
Probably hers should be the first one. 

* w°iT , a !? , l yOU,57 Y0VrS k aho tboul lhi$ ™« *nd yo« hive the name. 
W nt l ^ ^ m * nCe Sh0Uld bcisc,osc * s P°«iWe to her sentence. 

your sentence is the first one. It tells us how this man 
gees oy sea. Yours is the purpos?. 
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